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EDITORIAL 

It was once remarked, perhaps at the time of the Spanish Civil 
War, that the Church’s only concern in secular affairs was to see 
that every one of her children might be free to receive the Last 
Sacraments. Certainly in the world we know, even so limited a 
function as that is going to be increasingly hard to secure. As the 
frontiers close through half of Europe, as the rumours spread of 
fresh horrors everywhere, the temptation is to abandon ‘‘the world’’ 
and all its works. The hermit has never been so envied as now. 

But being a Christian is not a private affair. The Church is not 
a company, limited in its liabilities. The Church touches every- 
thing because it is the Mystical Body of Christ, who vouchsafed to 
use our human nature to redeem the whole of mankind. Nothing 
that is human can be neutral to the Church, for, as Pope Pius XII 
has remarked, ‘‘God makes use of his Church throughout the ages 
to perpetuate the work he has begun’’. This is not to say that the 


‘Church provides, or should provide, a detailed plan for politics, 


science, art or any other human activity. Rather is the Church 
concerned to direct men towards the end for which they were 
created, to know and love God. All that helps to lead men to God 
it ‘blesses: all that hinders, it condemns. 

This is the context of any discussion of the Catholic attitude to 
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the things of this world. So it is that so apparently secular an 
activity as the Cinema must first be related to the central fact of 
the Church’s mission. In speaking of ‘‘The Cultural Respon- 
sibility of Christians’’, Pére Chifflot reminds us that the only thing 
that matters to the Church is the salvation of souls. Yet the 
Church cannot be indifferent to the material setting of the lives of 
its members: it seeks to restore all things in Christ, art as well as 
scientific study, entertainment as well as economics. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find Pope Pius XI writing an Encyclical, 
Vigilanti Cura, on the Cinema. Recognising as he did the need of 
recreation ‘‘for people who work under the fatiguing conditions of 
modern industry’, the Pope yet demanded that it should be 
“worthy of the rational nature of man’’. And the Cinema, even in 
1936 when he wrote, had become the most popular of all forms of 
entertainment, with great potentialities for good—as well as for evil. 
Writing in the same year to the President of the Brussels Catholic 
Centre of Cinematographic Action, the Pope urged ‘‘Catholics of 
every country to consider it a duty in conscience to busy themselves 
with the question of the Cinema, growing as it is in importance”. 
The need has certainly not grown less for an informed Catholic 
opinion on the Cinema. And the present Holy Father has recently 
insisted on the social responsibility of the films. Speaking to mem- 
bers of the Hollywood Motion Picture Executive Committee last 
July, Pope Pius XII said: 

‘‘One wonders at times if the leaders of the motion picture in- 
dustry fully appreciate the vast power they wield in social life, 
whether in the family or in the larger civic groups. Eyes and 
ears are like broad avenues that lead directly to the soul of man, 
and they are opened wide, often without challenge, by those who 
see your films. From the screen, what enters into the inner re- 
cesses of the mind, where youth’s fund of knowledge is growing 
and norms and motives of conduct which will mould the definite 
character are being shaped and sharpened? Is it something 
which will make for a better citizen, temperate law-abiding, God- 
fearing, who finds his recreation is wholesome pleasure and fun? 

. If it is true, as it is, that bad conversation corrupts morals, 
how much more effectively are they corrupted by bad conversa- 
tion when accompanied by conduct vividly depicted which flouts 
the laws of God and civilised decency. Oh, the immense amount 

of good the motion picture can effect! That is why the evil 
spirit, always so active in this world, wishes to pervert this in- 
strument for his own impious purpose . . . It is for public opinion 
to sustain wholeheartedly and effectively every legitimate effort 
made by men of integrity and honour to purify films and keep 
them clean, to improve them and increase their usefulness . 

The Cinema industry is here to stay—and to expand. The Catho- 
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lic function, without prejudice to such excellent ventures as the pre- 
war productions of the Catholic Film Society, must be primarily 
one of criticism. But criticism presupposes knowledge, an in- 
formed and objective analysis of the thing as it is. What is needed 
is something on the lines of the DOCIP organization in Brussels, 
which may be summed up as ‘‘formation of public opinion by means 
of the Press’’ (cf. article by V. Allaert, O.P., in BLackrriars, 
October, 1932). This Dominican enterprise, along with similar at- 
tempts in France and Holland, aims at providing the Catholic public 
with reliable guidance in its choice of film-entertainment: its 
positive approach, its lively appreciation of the possibilities for 
good of the Cinema, have enabled it to educate opinion much more 
effectively than by a mere censoriousness. 

In this country the Catholic Film Society publishes a monthly 
Bulletin (2s. per annum, from 45 Elm Park Mansions, Park Walk, 
$.W.10), which, on a smaller scale, is attempting the same work. 
It deserves much more support than it receives, and it is to be 
hoped that the easing of war-time restrictions will make it possible 
for Catholic Film News to step boldly into the Wardour Street 
arena. In the meantime, the present issue of BLackrriars provides 
some prolegomena to the question: what should be the Christian 
attitude to the Cinema? 


THE CULTURAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CHRISTIANS 

WE must begin by recognising this fact: the Church is not con- 
cerned about culture. The Church can only be defined by her 
fidelity to a mission—that which was given by her founder. And 
this mission is not a command to be cultured, it is to save. ‘‘How 
is a man the better for it, if he gains the whole world at the cost of 
losing his own soul?’’ As for that ‘‘soul’’, we must lose it if we 
would gain it. All the riches of the world, the triumphs of the 
flesh as well as the triumphs of the spirit, count for nothing in the 
kingdom of God, which is for the poor. We should be more than 
happy to sell everything in order to gain that single pearl. Go, 
teach, baptise. Not ‘‘baptise’’ Plato or Aristotle, literature or art, 
the community or the human personality, but baptise (without in- 
verted commas) all mankind. It is not a matter of ‘‘assuming 
values’: it is rather the salvation of our brethren. 

“So it was, brethren, that when I came to you and preached 
Christ’s message to you, I did so without any high pretensions to 
eloquence, or to philosophy. I had no thought of bringing you any 
other knowledge than that of Jesus Christ, and of him as crucified’’. 
(I Cor. 3. i-v). 

“Preach the Gospel to every creature’. If one wanted to take 
this mission seriously, it would mean making Christ known to eyery 
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single human being, so that all might give themselves to Chnist, 
even though that meant the naked obedience ot fan ana we 
abandonment of all eise, even culture. But sooner or laier one 
must preach the Gospel to the whole of the creature, to the creature 
in its ent.rety, to all that is in a man, to all that a man lives by: 
one must take up everything human, and that word ‘human 
means first of all the culture essential to it. It is cuiture alone 
that awakens man fully to that life of the intellect which Fawn 
brings into the presence of the divine Truth. Men share in every- 
thing that is human through culture; when culture becomes Chnis- 
tian, then men can give themselves wholly to the obedience of 
Faith, nothing that is theirs being exempt from salvation. Hence 
the very obedience of Faith gives them back a hundredfold the very 
thing it had robbed them of. To the same Corinth.ans whom he 
wished to bring back to the humility of the Cross, St. Paui cv... 
not deny—however ironically—the claim to new riches: ‘‘Every- 
thing is for you, whether it be Paul, or Apollo, or Cephas, or the 
worid, or life, or death, or the present, or the Future; it is all for 
you, and you for Christ, and Christ for God’’. (1 Cor. 3. xxii sqq.). 

Such is the definitive formula of all Christian culture: **Every- 
thing is for you’’. Science and the arts, the riches of tradition no 
less than of the living community, the world as well as Paul and 
Cephas: all belong to the Christian. But he will only remain 
Christian in welcoming them, he will only keep his dominion over 
them, in so far as he himself belongs to Christ and to God. And 
he will want to belong to Christ in his totality, with all that he has 
made his own, with all that is now part of himself. Faith and 
Charity are realised in their fulness in a Christian culture. To save 
men’s souls means ‘‘resuming everything in Jesus Christ, all that 
is in heaven, all that is on earth, summed up in him’’. (Eph. I. x). 

Only one thing matters to the Church: the salvation of souls. 
But the desire to save every single man has made the Church feel 
the need of the culture, from which in her beginnings she held 
aloof. Indeed, along with the means of salvation which she dis- 
penses, the Church also imparts the means for achieving that 
culture. 

The fact is that the resources of the Church are not fully de- 
veloped. That may be because of a neglect of the means of salvation, 
but it can as well be because the means of salvation have not been 
given their cultural value which, paradoxically, can still keep its 
hold on men who have lost the Faith. A non-Christian society 
will certainly lack a Christian culture; but a de-Christianised 
society can keep and even develop some elements of that culture, 
while a fervent Christian community can be, or become, barbarian. 
Even holiness is not decisive in this matter. Holiness has shown 
itself in fact as the force that brings about or inspires the greatest 
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triumphs, as well as the greatest setbacks, for Christian culture. 
Just compare Assisi and Lisieux. Grace only ‘‘completes’’ nature 
if nature does its part. 

We must not be surprised or shocked, then, when we occasionally 
meet a check to culture in the Church: theology hidden away (so 
that even the founders of a Catholic University have been known to 
ask if a Faculty of Theology were as urgently needed as Faculties 
of Medicine and Law); the education of the clergy in ‘‘ecclesiasti- 
cal’’ learning destitute of any scientific consistency; a type of 
Christian education forgetful of the body, of initiative, of love; all 
those dreary catechisms and remote sermons; hideous churches; 
ghastly singing; ceremonies so fussy as to be meaningless; even the 
goodwill of ‘‘charity’’ sometimes by-passing the real needs of the 
community; faith, morals, sacraments, the community—all more or 
less deprived of their cultural complements. ‘‘Everything is for 
you’. Yet that ‘‘everything’’ is according to our capacity: a 
capacity measured by how far we belong to Christ, how far we have 
conquered our human nature. 

So we need not be surprised by these failures: The Church, in 
the essential fact of her mission, is not the cause of them. But all 
the same there is no room for being resigned about them. If we 
are Christians and if culture is our concern, then it is our business 
to provide that culture; it is our responsibility. The task is already 
planned out: it is to recognise the Church’s means of salvation in 
so far as they are instruments of culture, and to make resolute use 
of them as such. This work has already begun in our time, in all 
sorts of directions. Theology is once more attracting the interest of 
Christians, once more the Liturgy is bringing the imagination into 
play, once more Christian morals are seen to mark a ‘‘way of life’, 
once more the Christian community is recognised as a reality of 
flesh and blood. From the omnivorous intellectual interests of the 
Greek Fathers right down to the Jocistes of our day working out 
their problems, at every level of thought and life, Christian culture 
can be seen at work. 

To pursue this spontaneous work everywhere, to promote it 
amidst vast uncultivated regions, to build the necessary bridges, to 
link up all the scattered work being done—such must be the task of 
the Christian in the domain of culture. But there are more press- 
ing tasks, it may be objected: getting enough food, for instance, or 
simply saving the world. Yet such is the unity of mankind, such 
the catholicity of the Church and the grandeur of the Christian 
Faith, that we must attack all these tasks together. “‘Everything 
is for you. . . it is all for you, and you for Christ, and Christ for 
God’’, 

(Translated and abbreviated from an article by Pere Cuirrior, 

O.P., in Foyers de Notre Culture, Paris, 1942). 
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CENSORSHIP AND CRITICISM 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago, Father Martindale, writing on ‘‘The 
Movies’’ in the very first number of Buackrriars, decided that 
“‘the thing can be used as well as misused, like thyroid or theology’. 
Since he wrote, the situation has changed: it can no longer be said 
that in the cinema ‘‘voice-anxiety is eliminated’, and we are 
usually spared ‘‘Bishops wearing their mitres at the tea-table and 
Abbesses giving absolution’. The ‘‘hundreds of thousands’’ who 
visit the pictures weekly in this country have become as many 
millions. But the need for a solid basis of criticism is as urgent 
as ever. The vast technical development of the cinema, its tre- 
mendous commercial growth and social importance, have not been 
matched—at least not among Catholics—by much discrimination. 

It is of little use any longer to deplore the existence of the cinema. 
It is firmly established as the most popular form of entertainment, 
and one supposes that Catholics are to be found in their proportion 
to the population as a whole among the weekly millions. There are 
many features of the cinemas as an industry which are certainly de- 
plorable, but these should not prejudice an objective examination 
of the cinema as a medium, though in fact ‘“‘what is wrong with the 
films?’’ can usually be traced back to ‘‘what is wrong with the Big 
Business behind them?’’ But it is difficult to envisage much 
change in the commercial side of the cinema: the tendency is all 
towards more mergers, more mammoth corporations spreading their 
tentacles from the studio right down to the local Ritz. For the 
cinema is not strictly an art; it is an industry which—among many 
other people—employs artists. Like any other commercial under- 
taking, the question it ultimately asks is: ‘‘Will it pay?’’ From 
the factory (the studio) to the shop-counter (the box-office) this is 
the real preoccupation; and the millions queueing nightly from 
Barnstaple to Bogota, they are the people who decide. 

This of course is only true of feature films produced under a capi- 
talist system. ‘‘The cinema in the hands of the Soviet power re- 
presents a great force’’, says Stalin, and in Russia—as lately in 
Nazi Germany—the cinema is primarily an instrument of propa- 
ganda: its entertainment-value is the hypnotic setting for its social 
and political usefulness. Again the documentary films, produced in 
England under government or semi-government auspices, do not de- 
pend on box-office returns. And admirable as is the work of such 
directors as Grierson or Cavalcanti, it is swamped by the vast rami- 
fications of the Industry—in fact by Hollywood. 

It may be asked whether it is of the slightest use hoping for any 
improvement from an industry catering for a potentially infinite 
market, providing a Lowest Common Denominator of entertainment 
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for illiterate—or nearly illiterate—millions whose wants seem to be 
of the simplest: escape, warmth, three hours of release from the 
conveyor-belt of a civilised existence, 1945 model. One remembers 
the medical student’s reply in The Wind and the Rain: ‘‘Was the 
film any good?’’ ‘I wouldn’t know about that: but I had a bob’s 
worth of dark’’. 

With other forms of entertainment it is possible to turn from the 
commercial article and start doing some entertaining on one’s own 
account. With films that is scarcely possible. The amateur shots 
of the wedding-breakfast or the vicarage féte are amusing enough 
for friends to recognise on Christmas night, but they are scarcely a 
substitute for the burning city or the torpedoed liner or the expen- 
sive romances of Mr. Gable and Miss Lamarr. For the Industry 
has created an insatiable appetite for the large and the loud and the 
ultra-expensive. Five hundred thousand dollars is little enough to 
spend when you think of those millions all over the world filing past 
the box-office to give back to M.G.M. those thousands of dollars 
and many thousands more. And this, more than‘anything else, is 
the menace of the Cinema as an Industry: by its colossal scope it 
has made the abnormally rich and socially irresponsible life of 
American big business the normal—indeed for vast numbers the 
only—world where the imagination can work, where fancy can be 
free. There are many honourable exceptions—one has only to 
thing of The Grapes of Wrath or Citizen Kane—but they are peaks 
in a vast plain of slick mediocrity. 

The primary remedy would certainly seem to be concerned with 
the industry as such. The baleful influence of monopolies is never 
so plain as in the sphere of alleged entertainment: the fantastic 
costs of production and the elaborately watched system of distribu- 
tion prevent a minority view from being seen and heard. The 
ordinary cinema-goer can do little, if anything, about the organisa- 
tion of the industry. Yet he is far from powerless. He is the ulti- 
mate arbiter of what. happens at Hollywood, and it-is his shilling 
that ultimately pays for studio-space—quite apart from villas at 
Beverley Hills and expensive divorces. The real remedy lies with 
criticism, with the power to discriminate, to reject and choose. 

And here it is necessary to distinguish between censorship and 
criticism. Censorship—whether through the Hays Office in America 
or the British Board of Censors—is, within its limits, effective. But 
it is essentially negative. Limits are assessed as to what may be 
included without offence to public morals, religious susceptibilities, 
and so on. Up to now Catholic activity has concentrated on cen- 
sorship, and, as in the Legion of Decency in America, often very 
tellingly. The industry cannot afford to ignore a vast part of its 
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clientele, and the pressure imposed by the Legion has meant, as 
Pope Pius XI remarked in his Encyclical on the Films, that ‘‘crime 
and vice are portrayed less frequently, sin is no longer so openly 
approved and acclaimed, false ideals of life are no longer presented 
in so flagrant a manner to the impressionable minds of youth’’. 

‘But, apart from the basic work of ensuring that films are free 
from overtly objectionable matter, there remains the work of criti- 
cism, of applying to all films standards of appreciation which reach 
deeper than the extrinsic fixing of categories of a Board of Censors— 
whether established by the Industry itself or by Catholic Bishops. 
The film is by this a serious medium: perhaps it can never deserve 
the name of an autonomous art. Its range is vast; it can borrow 
from the stage, from ballet, from the novel; it can employ the most 
elaborate mechanical means to ensure a realism impossible any- 
where else; music, colour, movement—all are its servants; no popu- 
lar entertainment can compete with its powers of suggestion, aided 
as they are by the hypnotic setting of darkness, comfort and 
(usually) warmth. But the education of public taste, the fostering 
of criticism, is a difficult task. It is so easy to accept, so hard to 
pause—and maybe to reject—when thousands of others feel no need 
to think twice but settle gently down to the hypnotic dose, the mix- 
ture as before. 

Catholics, however, are accustomed to the notion that there are 
in fact some fixed standards: however dimly, they are aware that 
nothing they do or see or hear is without its importance, its moral 
importance, just because anything at all that involves a man has its 
moral colour. And to them, though they would very likely not 
think of it just like that, the Pope’s words are obvious when he says, 
‘‘The essential purpose of art. . . is to assist in the perfection of the 
moral personality, which is man, and for this reason it must itself 
be moral’’. Unfortunately the full implications of art as ‘‘moral”’ 
are not often stressed, and Catholics will perhaps assume that a 
film which doesn’t attack the faith and in which virtue is rewarded 
(no doubt after a long tussle in which vice appeared to be winning) 
is quite all right. So it may be from the angle of censorship: 
criticism may be said to begin when censorship is done. The 
healthiest film, as it might seem, with even a shot or two taken of 
a convent or of a bishop in his car, may be fundamentally false. Is 
the reward of virtue a concession to Mr. Hays rather than the in- 
escapable end the thing demands? Sincerity, an integrated honesty 
of motive, a purity that is much more than the avoidance of the 
flagrantly suggestive—these are rarer qualities than a ‘‘U’’ certifi- 
cate secures. 

It is over-optimistic, no doubt, to suppose that we can look for- 
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ward at all soon to a large body of cinema-gowers equipped with 
the critical powers which will reject the false values—easy riches, 
the ice-box and the coupé, the unfortunate poor, the regulation 
divorce and the faked happy ending—which, much more than any 
crude appeal to sensuality, mark the Hollywood item. But it is 
surely not too soon to start helping the process. More than all 
else, immediately, there is needed sound film criticism in the 
Press. The admirable work of the Misses Lejeune and Powell and 
the writers in the weeklies scarcely touches the general film-going 
public. As for criticism in Catholic papers, apart from the notes 
in the Catholic Herald and the admirable bulletin of the Catholic 
Film Society (which should be far better known), it can scarcely be 
said to exist. An occasional reference to a film of ostensibly Catho- 
lic appeal (with a still of the convent garden) is useless. America 
is better served in this respect. The excellent criticism by Philip 
Hartung, which appears weekly in Commonweal, is a model of 
clear writing, informative and wholly constructive. Criticism 
should be much more than a list of films to avoid. 

Up to now the use of films in schools has been almost wholly de- 
voted to instructional purposes. Whether or not the right use of 
recreation should have a place in the school syllabus, it ought to be 
possible to use the film more widely for its own sake. On the most 
pragmatic level, it has to be recognised that the great majority of 
children are going to be (if they are not already) regular filmgoers. 
It seems a pity that advantage is not taken of the chance to encour- 
age children to use films intelligently. Film societies, run in con- 
nection with schools and clubs, could show a good repertory of such 
films as the English documentaries, the simpler French films, and 
classic English and American pieces. Around the actual enjoy- 
ment of such shows there could be built up a valuable basis for dis- 
cussion and appreciation, of the history of the cinema, of the actual 
photography (methods, cutting, lighting, etc.), of the sound-track, 
acting, plot, and so on. Training of this sort for children, and in- 
deed for anyone else, is valuable and far more effective when the 
material at hand is one ‘that is familiar and liked. No doubt film 
appreciation is no substitute for purely aesthetic criticism of the 
arts, but at least it is appreciation of something, and, dealing as it 
does with the most widespread and potent of all forms of entertain- 
ment, it has a vital social importance. In Catholic schools and 
clubs, film appreciation will naturally take account of the basic 
moral factors without which any amount of technical skill and good 
acting can be pernicious. 

The growing cinematic literacy of filmgoers has already made its 
influence felt on the barons who control the industry’s destinies. 
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With the increase of a discriminating public, and the use of a steady 
pressure locally on the managers to book good films, much more 
can be hoped for. Catholics have a particularly valuable part to 
play. They stand for fixed moral values, for a proper recognition 
of the nature of man and the fact of his redemption. These are not 
irrelevant moral ‘‘extras’’. But on the other hand, the Catholic 
view of man by no means involves a contempt for his joys and 
pleasures. Indeed it is only a frank recognition of man as he is, 
broken by sin and restored by grace, that can give any sort of mean- 
ing to pleasure—or to pain, for that matter. It is true enough that 
a whole view of man’s nature does not necessarily produce an exact 
asthetic discernment, or the sounds and sights in some of our 
churches would be rather different from what we know. But criti- 
cism in any field is in the last resort a moral business, because it is 
a man’s business, and man is a moral sort of being. 

Art, the right making of things, is certainly not in itself a moral 
affair: the goodness of the artist as such does not depend on his 
orthodoxy or his moral perfection. But the use of art, the relation 
of the thing made to the needs of men—here at once we are in the 
realm of responsibility: and the critical faculty is none other than 
that of judgment, and judgment considers the means in relation to 
an end that is fixed and final. Hence it is that St. Thomas argues 
that the good of art is in itself only the integrity of the thing made, 
but ‘‘in order that a man may make good use of that art that is his, 
there is required good will, which is perfected by moral virtue’’. 
(1-11.57.3 ad ii). 

This principle must be the key-stone of criticism. The thing as 
made has its own goodness: the assessment of that owes nothing to 
moral considerations. The thing as used is at once the subject of 
a moral judgment. And nowadays, with the hopeless muddle of 
aesthetic, no less than moral, standards, Catholics have a high re- 
sponsibility. That does not mean censoriousness, but it does mean 
a serious realisation that a moral judgment is not just an extrinsic 
label of ‘‘U’’ or ‘‘A’’: it means the relating of everything that a 
man can use to the ultimate end of everything. So it is that with 
regard to films, as to all else, the Catholic function is a moral one. 
But once established on that foundation the Catholic critic is freer 
than most to look for what is beautiful because he already knows 
what is true. Iuutup Evans, O.P. 
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THE FILM AS PROPAGANDA 


THERE could hardly be a more controversial topic than that upon 
which I have so rashly consented to embark in this article. The 
film is an artistic medium, and the discussion of art raises problems 
upon which all men, creators, critics and public, hold strong and 
conflicting views. Propaganda, too, is an inflammable subject. 
Not all those who are officially concerned in it would agree upon 
the eth.cs—or even upon the definition—of their calling. It is 
proper to state at the outset that the following reflections are wholly 
my own, and in no way represent any views that may be held, 
officially or otherwise, by my colleagues at the British Council. 

Indeed, the British Council, whose immediate purpose is defined 
by a Royal Charter as being ‘‘the promotion of a wider knowledge 
of the United Kingdom and the English language abroad’’, tends 
to avoid the use of the word ‘‘propaganda’’—and that for the very 
practical reason that the term is now used in an almost wholly dis- 
creditable sense. To-day, the bemused or cynical citizen of a 
crazy world recognizes propaganda only in one sense; the del'berate 
propagation of falsehood for political ends. ‘‘That,’’ he says, as 
he turns his news-sheet over or his wireless off, ‘‘is just propa- 
ganda’. And he means, quite simply: “‘Someone is lying, and 
they hope to take me in.’’ We must recognize, at the outset of our 
enquiry, that ‘‘propaganda’’ raises the issue of truth, and _ that 
“the film as propaganda”’ will involve us in a conception of the film 
as a truth-telling medium, or the reverse. 

This is not at all an easy matter. There are many ways in which 
films can deviate from objective truth, and most of them are subtle. 
We need not spend long in discussing the crude fake shot, which, in 
modern days of technical proficiency, is used almost exclusively as 
a legitimate artistic device rather than as an illegitimate aid to 
conscious deception. The ‘‘truth’’ or ‘‘falsehood’’ of a film resides, 
for our purpose, almost wholly in the selection and arrangement of 
material, in the wording of the commentary, and in the conscious 
purpose guiding the direction. It is easy to see how these factors 
may influence, for instance, the newsreel. By judicious omissions 
and emphasis, and by a carefully phrased commentary, a series of 
shots from the battle-fronts (each true in itself) may easily give the 
impression, to a national audience, that a country is winning the 
war, when it is in fact losing it. Such a film, by such methods, 
may be made to serve any possible ideology. It may present, ac- 
cording to taste, the wickedness of Jews, the idle luxury of the 
tich, the merits of proletarians, the beneficence of dictatorship, or 
the liberality of police-States. 

The two types of film most closely concerned in this enquiry— 
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though all films produce some impression on an audience, and there- 
fore propagate some idea or other—are the newsreel and the docu- 
mentary. During the war there has sprung up a most interesting 
periodical called *‘Documentary Newsletter’’, from which I shall, 
with permission, quote extensively. The D.N.L. publishes articles 
which are for the most part unsigned, and represent individual 
views not necessarily supported by the editor. It is concerned just 
as much with the moral and social aspects of documentary film as 
with questions of technique and many of the suggestions which it 
throws out are most stimulating. 

On the point which we are now considering, that of the use of 
the film as an ideological vehicle, and its consequent relation to 
truth, a writer in D.N.L. justly reminds us that ‘‘whenever we are 
told that ‘propaganda’ is something abhorrent to decent people and 
that we can do without it, let us remember that the word was 
originally used and must still be cons.dered in relation to a faith— 
‘De Propaganda Fide’’ (July, 1942). That is true, and Catholic 
readers will bow gracefully to the acknowledgment—but they will 
be tempted immediately to enquire ‘‘what faith?’’ It must be 
quite obvious that if films are to be produced in order to propagate 
a faith, the truth or falsehood, the doctrinal and ethical content of 
that faith must be assessed before judgment can be passed on the 
productions for which it is responsible. Many of the writers in 
D.N.L., writing under the stress of ideological war and _ v-ewing 
documentary largely as propaganda material, take the view that, 
since ‘‘democracy’’ is fighting “‘fascism’’, the ‘‘faith’’ behind our 
officially or semi-officially produced documentaries must proclaim 
the ‘‘democratic faith’’. 

So far so good. But what is the democratic faith? It would be 
hazardous to attempt to lay down a definition, especially since it is 
commonly admitted that ‘‘democracy’’ is susceptible of widely dil- 
ferent definitions, and that the tendency is for each party or school 
of thought to claim for itself a monopoly of orthodoxy in this elusive 
faith. Some of the writers in D.N.L. are not by any means im- 
mune from so tempting a fallacy. The truth, in my view, might 
be stated somewhat as follows: totalitarian states admit the ex- 
istence, within their boundaries, of a single political, social, and 
economic faith to which all are bound to adhere under penalties; 
democratic States admit the existence of many, widely conflicting 
views on politics and economics, allowing those opinions to prevail 
which are from time to time most widely held, while minorities in 
opposition have every liberty to increase their adherents by per- 
suasion. 

The consequence, if this distinction is accepted, is most clear, 
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and most important. It emerges time and time again in the files 
of D.N.L., for these prophets of documentary show, for the most 
part, a really objective desire to reach the facts in their search for 
a ‘documentary metaphysic’’. That consequence is that ‘‘democ- 
racy’’ must be a faith built upon resultant forces, not upon a single 
clearly-planned set of ideas, and therefore it will be impossible for 
a ‘“‘democratic’’ propaganda to achieve the ideological force and 
clarity characteristic of the totalitarian police-State (Left or Right). 

On my thesis, it is not at all surprising that so many writers in 
D.N.L. criticize official British propaganda methods for lack of 
policy direction. The somewhat naive assumption upon which 


some of them base their demands for a clearer policy, i.e. that their 


own pet ideas about social evolution are the only ones upon which 
such a policy could possibly be founded, serves still further to illus- 
trate the point. ‘‘You will have a clear and forceful policy’’, they 
say, “‘if you will adopt our ideas and enforce them’’. True; but 
their ideas represent but a single stream of tendency, and in 
Britain, as in every true democracy, there are many such streams, 
some converging, some in conflict. 

It is interesting to note that in the totalitarian countries, although 
direction and policy is strong and unified, technical efficiency is 
often low. We read in D.N.L.: ‘‘What gives the German propa- 
ganda films, and even more the Russian, the success they have 
achieved, in spite of their often shocking technical qualities, is the 
fact that they are a part of, and an important part of, a real and 
vital national policy’’ (Dec., 1941). And again: “‘It may have 
been inherent in the Russian character that any form of the public 
service must be inefficient; yet there is little doubt that the bureau- 
cratic machine built up by Stalin has hampered the development of 
creative work’’ (May, 1941). This is a theme which has lately 
been most strikingly developed by Mr. John Lehmann in an article 
entitled “‘State Art and Scepticism’’ (Penguin New Writing, 
No. 24). 

That, however, is a side-issue. I should ill represent the con- 
tributors to the interesting and useful publication upon which so 
much of this article is based if I did not stress the importance 
which they all so emphatically attach to this question of truth. 
The documentary is defined, in an early issue, as a ‘‘dramatisation 
of fact’’. As early as March, 1940, when the days of ‘phoney’ war 
were drawing to their unhappy close, D.N.L. commented: ‘‘In a 
war between countries professing rival ideologies which compete 
for world support, the temptation is away from truth in advertis- 
ing’. It is a great matter that should be regarded, and stated, as 
a temptation. The Times, too, about the same time, printed the 
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view that ‘‘it is the duty of a documentary camera to g:ve a portrait 
of its subject that does not slur over its less pleasant features’’. 
This is wise criticism, and upon the whole we may claim that the 
British documentary film, produced for propaganda purposes, 
whether at home or abroad, has kept up a good, objective standard. 

Nor has that standard been a low one technically. Certain 
famous films issued by the Ministry of Information have risen to 
the height of their inspiring subjects. Such, for instance, are 
“Target for To-night’’, ‘‘Desert Victory’, and ‘“‘The Lion Has 
Wings’’. Certain other films, issued by the British Council, re- 
present fine achievements in somewhat different fields. For ex- 


ample, ‘“‘Surgery in Chest Disease’’, a genuine and complete record | 


of a major operation (pneumonectomy), is a technical triumph in a 
most important category of instruction. Council films are mainly 
of a documentary rather than of a directly educational nature, and 
in a varied catalogue, including such titles as ‘‘Royal Road’’, a film 
about H.M. the King, ‘‘Little Ships’’, the story of British boat- 
building, and ‘‘Steel’’, the story of a great British industry, the 
Council can show a wide range of subjects, all treated with an ob- 
jectivity which earns them the true documentary title as ‘“‘dram- 
atisations of fact’’. Thus the various official services of informa- 
tion in Britain, which have either been set up or have grown to 
maturity during the war years, have a reasonably good record to 
show. 

The film as a vehicle of information is as susceptible as any other 
medium to the enthusiasm and bias of a director who aims at pro- 
ducing a certain effect on his audience. The compilation of a docu- 
mentary film is not unlike the writing of history. Each process en- 
tails the selection and presentation of facts. It is of course quite 
impossible to rule out bias in work of this kind; a man’s mind is 
all the time receiving impressions and forming judgments. But the 
same criterion which we apply to the historian can be applied to the 
documentary producer: be his “‘faith’’ what it may, it must not 
lead him into deliberate falsification or suppression. No one de- 
mands of him the presentation of a scientifically balanced thesis, 
arranging all the data; he must show a reasonable fairness in selec- 
tion. Upon the whole, reasonable fairness is a quality which the 
British can justifiably claim both to possess and to exercise. They 
can therefore, if they will be true to this quality, be trusted rightly 
to handle this powerful medium of information about which the late 
Pope wrote: ‘‘There does not exist to-day a means of influencing 
the masses more potent than the cinema’’. (Vigilanti Cura, 1936). 

T. F. Liypsay. 
Assistant Director of Production, British Council. 
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FILMS AND FICTION 
A letter to a Private Soldier not yet demobilised. 
My dear Douglas, 

Ir is almost five years since that Oxford twilight when you and I 
and David sat over the fire in your rooms at Trinity and talked 
about Writing—and Life—and of what you would do when the war 
was over. And now the war is over and you have fought in the 
desert, and on the beaches, and through the mountain snows and 
summer plains of Italy, and have never once come home on leave 
to see for yourself whether we have changed so much and in the 
same ways as we know you must have changed, because you have 
lived through the years which change a young man in any case, and 
which must more powerfully affect one who has been through the 
phantasmagoria of active service in the longest and most varied of 
all the war’s campaigns. 

I remember how, when you left school, you took with you to 
Oxford a mind divided between the idea of a missionary priesthood 
and a growing ambition to be a film director: ‘ou saw yourself 
alternatively as a new Father Damien, or as an even more experi- 
mental Orson Welles. Neither of these ambitions was mercenary. 
You wished to serve God and Man in an East End Parish; in a leper 
colony; in a film studio, and the last of these ways was by no means 
the easiest. I wonder if Going My Way and The Song of Berna- 
dette were shown to the troops in Italy and, if so, whether you 
would have agreed with me that Bing Crosby, carrying moonbeams 
home in a jar, was more likely to ensnare souls than the lovely 
sincerity of Jennifer Jones, whose authentic vision was nullified for 
so many of us by the crude and unimaginative studio decision to 
make the ineffable concrete. I do not believe that, with your al- 
ready extensive knowledge of cinema technique, you would have 
made this queer—almost atheistic—mistake. Werfel’s novel, fine 
and moving as it was, erred, in my opinion, in those passages where 
the novelist, departing from his ample material, filled in his narra- 
tive with invented scenes and dialogues which gave the truth of the 
tale a gloss of fiction, thus strengthening the materialist’s oppor- 
tunity to dismiss all records of a miracle as the result of collusion— 
or at best of collective hallucination. 

Before I had time to find out how you felt about this, your 
mother sent me a short story you had written. It described the 
life and death of a fellow soldier, a man who, like you, had chosen 
to remain in the ranks because, like you, he had felt the urge to 
keep in the closest possible contact with the physical realities of 
warfare. 

‘“‘T am in the lowest rank of all,’’ you had written of yourself some 
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months earlier. ‘“‘I carry up the stuff to feed the guns’. This 
wilful humility had given you the leisure of the obedient whose 
minds are not burdened with the obligation to issue orders or to 
prepare for moments of crisis. 

Because of this freedom you had been able to face the tests of 
active service and to consider why one death among so many, 
should have a peculiar finality; why the death of one man, whom 
you had not known better or loved more than others, should seem 
stranger and more arbitrary than the ending of other lives; than the 
possible imminent termination of your own. And the riddle of 
death spun round in your mind and, in its turning, brought you face 
to face with its inseparable companion, the mystery of bodily pas- 
sion through which life renews itself from generation to generation. 
The statement of these riddles is the stuff of which great fiction 
has always been made, and, as I read your short story, I said to 
myself, ‘Douglas has decided to be a novelist’. 

There was, however, something wrong with the story as a piece 
of literature. It was deeply felt; it was quite reasonably well 
written; it was enhanced by first hand knowledge and observation; 
it was true to fact, but it had not the final truth of fiction. There 
was at once too much and too little of it; it was crammed with de- 
tail; it was free from the over emphasis of the tyro, except for one 
passage where reticence would have heightened the effect of the in- 
cident related; its age and theme had been given the freshness of a 
new statement; but the reader was left with that ultimate sense of 
confusion which follows a vivid dream when the waking mind tries 
to piece it into a coherent sequence. 

Presently the root of the trouble disclosed itself: you had been 
using the technique of the film for the discussion of a theme with 
which no film has ever been able to deal. The progress and in- 
cidents of war in the mountains; the flashbacks recording the birth 
and death of an unhappy love affair were all parts of a_ perfectly 
good film scenario. Any director could have shot the sequences 
from the material you provided: but the core of the tale, the pro- 
gress of the human soul through the valley of destruction, belonged 
to another art and the narrative of that journey broke down under 
the weight of the visual record you had forced it to carry. You can- 
not discuss the Four Last Things by photography: the attempt to 
do this has always been either a box office or an artistic failure. 

Consider, for instance, that very popular novel Lost Horizon. A 
million readers found comfort in the idea of a peace loving, non- 
commercial community living without fear of disease or wealth be- 
yond the precipitous fastnesses of an Himalayan barrier. The 
earthly paradise depicted was perhaps a trifle over materialistic for 
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a work which set out to criticize materialism: but the kingdom of 
Shangri-La did offer many of us a local habitation for our more 
creditable daydreams. Then the book was filmed. 

So long as we were shown the crowds at the air-port—so long as 
we shared the growing suspicion and final alarms of the kidnapped 
passengers in the plane—we were transported by first-class enter- 
tainment. The situation, though unusual, was still well within the 
bounds, not only of belief, but of imagination. Once we reached 
the earthly paradise, however, the whole thing fell, not to pieces, 
but into the most stifling treacle of Hollywood banquetry. The 
slightly carnal aestheticism of the houri who played all the hero’s 
favourite pieces on the supernal piano was vulgarized beyond ac- 
ceptance, and, when it came to showing us the Presence which 
dwelt at the heart of the mystery, we were faced, not with the 
mysterious eyes, white hair and ascetic feature of Conrad Veidt— 
the one film actor who could have suggested an arch-angelic power 
and sweetness—but with the toothless mopping and mowing of a 
sub-human, androgynous gnome. An imaginativé novel, good of 
its kind, had been reduced to unimaginative ugliness. 

When you want to know what the Almighty really thinks of 
money, said La Rochefoucauld, you have only to consider the kind 
of person to whom he gives the most of it. When you want to 
gauge the moral and spiritual status of the cinema you have only 
to consider the depths to which it can degrade a good story, in order 
to make a million dollars out of it. The Lost Horizon as a film was 
a terrific box-office success. 

An illustration of the reverse of the medal was provided a year or 
two ago by one of the finest films I, who am not a great film-goer, 
have ever seen. It was called, I believe, Meet John Doe. It told 
how a down and out fell into the clutches of a group of 
newspaper proprietors who believed that there was money in re- 
ligion. This man, beautifully played by Gary Cooper, was per- 
suaded to travel about the country as a revivalist preacher. He is 
shown bringing comfort and repentance to all sorts and condition 
of men by reason of the simplicity and directness with which he de- 
livers the sermons provided for him. Little by little the Gospel he 
has been hired to preach takes hold of him by its intrinsic power 
until, himself a convert, he denounces himself as a fraud to a vast 
concourse of people whose gate-money has swelled the enormous 
profits his employers have already derived from the propagation of 
a truth they themselves have never believed in except as a dodge 
to gull the many-headed hydra thing. The meeting is held in an 
open air stadium and rain is falling heavily before the preacher ap- 
pears. A thousand glistening umbrellas are photographed from 
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above—groups of spectators are shot from below the dripping ribs: 
the photography is superb. The riot which follows John Doe's 
shouted exposure of himself as a hired imposter is handled in a 
manner at once tragic, sardonic and admirably theatrical. John 
Doe is driven out into the rain, ruined, execrated and aware of a 
deeper failure than anyone in the crowd which has turned against 
him, begims to understand. Then follows one of the most moving 
and imaginative sequences 1 have ever seen filmed. The dis- 
credited evangelist hurries, alone, through the driving rain, and, 
out of the mists that swirl about him, peer the faces and stretch 
the hands of the people he has converted and to whom his downfall 
means the loss of the faith he has stirred in them. 

Up to this point the whole film has been a triumph in construc- 
tion and presentment: but at this point it breaks down: the 
medium is inadequate. There is a happy ending to such a tale; 
but because emotion, which the film can convey, is not enough, 
because the solution of the predicament stated is not to be found 
in any pictorial elaboration but requires analysis, argument, and 
the exercise of intellectual faculties to support and clear the way, 
the end of the journey could only properly be handled by a novelist 
whose knowledge and insight were sufficient to enable him to follow 
the invisible adventure of the spirit. So—since every film must 
to-day be framed in obedience to the tyranny of the box-office— 
John Doe, who has climbed to the topmost balcony of a sky-scraper 
intending to hurl himself down on the city in which he has been a 
deceiver yet true, is saved from suicide by the intervention of a 
passionate blonde who loves him with earthly fervour. 

The film was a failure with the public in spite of great scenic 
display and magnificent photography. The ordinary film-going 
crowd was bewildered by its theme; the individuals who recog”ized 
the beauty and sincerity of its fable were dismayed by the artificial 
convention of its close. Remorse leading to martyrdom, after re- 
pentance, is a secret process—it cannot be shown in pictures. 

It is for this reason that the greatest modern novels are unsuit- 
able for translation into terms of the screen. You have only to 
consider Aldous Huxiley’s Time Must Have a Stop to see that any 
attempt to film it would result in a hideous satire on the, now merci- 
fully old fashioned, theme of the hedonistic atheism of the 1920’s, 
and that the significant core of the book which relates the down- 
ward progress of a soul after death would have to remain un- 
touched. Try to construct a scenario out of any one of Virginia 
Woolf’s novels and see how meaningless the sequence would be. 
Even Brideshead Revisited, with all its detail of English country 
houses and African monastery, and its glittering array of characters 
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would fade, in the most glorious technicolour rendering, because 
the implications of the tale lie outside time and beyond material 
existence. The screen cannot record imperishable values: it can 
indicate courage and suffering, because these arise from physical 
causes and are shown by action; but it cannot photograph either the 
mind or the soul. These must always remain the novelist’s pro- 
vince. 

When I look back on all the films I have seen during the last 
thirty years I am not at all sure that the greatest of them is not the 
first—that extraordinary record of Robert Falcon Scott’s Antarctic 
Expedition, with its pageant of frozen seas and its comedy of pen- 
guin life, leading up to that last dim, heroic vision of four men 
trudging through the mist towards a goal at which they were to 
arrive only to discover that rivals had reached it before them. De- 
light, admiration, wonder and sorrow have never been raised to a 
higher pitch in the spectator: not even by the marvellous docu- 
mentaries of the March of Time records, not even by the unrelenting 
accusation of the Russian war films; not even by our own War 
Office miracle, Desert Victory. All that has increased is the range 
of the camera’s power to reproduce action, and the new realism 
provided by the sound track. The drama of the human mind 
reacting to great tests has still, as it was then, to be left entirely 
to the imagination of the watcher, has, on the whole and except in 
brief accidental flashes, to be omitted altogether. We should not 
have known the significance of that last Antarctic shot if we had 
not already learnt, from the written word of Captain Scott’s pub- 
lished diary, how Captain Oates went out into the storm. 

It is possible, if civilization ever should rise to the degree at 
which the whole public will reject the aphrodisiac vulgarity and 
din now swamping the movies, that the cinematograph apparatus 
will no longer be used to convey fiction, whether invented for the 
screen or adapted, and always reduced, in matter and significance, 
from novels, but will confine itself to the vast fields of documen- 
tary record and the observation of physical phenomena. Birds, in- 
sects, flowers, chemical processes, secrets of mineral growth have 
already yielded beauty and entertainment through the camera, but 
no advance in technical achievement will ever enable it to conduct 
an argument or to follow the quest of a soul. And this is why I 
hope that you, dear Douglas, when you come back to all the oppor- 
tunities life has to offer, you will, if fiction seems to be the medium 
in which you decide to work, prefer to write novels rather than to 
add to the already enormous bulk of celluloid make-believe. 

Yours ever, 
Naomi Roype Sirs. 
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RELIGION AND FILMS 
I. THe Present Position. 


Reavers of All Glorious Within will remember how Monsignor 
O’Duffy’s grave apprehensions about the cinema, when he paid it a 
first visit of inspection in 1910, were allayed, chiefly-by ‘‘yon bit 
where they threw pies at one another’’, but that he was firmly con- 
vinced that the craze would not last. It is tempting to conjecture 
what he would have said, if he had been told that in thirty-five 
years time there would be a number of BLackrriars devoted to the 
subject of the cinema, and containing an article on Religion in the 
Films. 

It is not impossible that in real life to-day there are priests who 
only think of the cinema in terms of the devil, the world and the 
flesh, Jews and big business. That it can be used in the interests 
of materialism and pandarism is obvious enough. Its early efforts 
to portray religion tended to be crude, superficial and inaccurate. 
And it is not so many years ago that a nurse in a film, attempting 
to justify her refusal of a doctor’s proposal, was made to say: 
“‘Don’t some Religious Orders insist on celibacy for their mem- 
bers?’’, that a French priest was portrayed as always carrying a 
large vernacular bible, from which any who doubted his bona fides 
had only to mention some obscure chapter and verse and he would 
quote the text correctly, and that the Sacred College was depicted 
as assembling for the opening of the Holy Door at St. Peter’s to 
the strains of Ketélbey’s In a Monastery Garden. It is a pity too 
that Gounod’s Ave Maria should still usually be regarded as the 
norm of Catholic music, but the pity lies in the fact that here for 
once the films mirror life only too well. 

But the principal object of this article is to illustrate the increas- 
ing sense of responsibility and accuracy on the part of film pro- 
ducers and directors with regard to the presentation of religious 
matters. It deals mostly with. the Catholic religion, partly be- 
cause that is naturally more interesting to Catholic readers, partly 
because Catholicism does seem to predominate among religions on 
the screen. Apparently this predominance has not passed without 
protest in America, protest aptly countered, according to report, by 
the offering of a prize to anyone who can produce equally interest- 
ing subjects connected with any other religion. 

Three comparatively recent films had an eschatological basis. 
Cabin in the Sky wittily exploited the crude anthropomorphism of 
negro Protestantism. But it was not without the suggestion of a 
rationalistic effort to discredit the reality of the spiritual world. On 
the other hand Heaven can Wait dealt with the Four Last Things in 
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u robustly humorous way not incompatible in practice with real 
faith, as in some mediaeval plays. Between Two Worlds was con- 
ditioned by an outlook associated with that form of materialism 
known as spiritualism. But its ultimate moral was unimpeach- 
able, namely that what people do in this world matters a great deal 
for eternity and that suicide is to be avoided. 

Comment is often made on the large number of people who go 
so frequently to the cinema in this country. It is surely a distinct 
advantage when the imaginary world, which can unfortunately 
come to mean more to many of them than the realities of life, con- 
tains something of the Catholicism hitherto so conspicuously ab- 
sent from the outlook of the majority of them. There is a marked 
tendency at present to include incidental Catholic elements in 
films where they are appropriate, and to take as much pains to 
make these authentic as would be taken about details connected 
with any other subject. The priest is called in to take his place 
among other technical advisers. Thus, in Madonna of the Seven 
Moons there was a procession of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
administration of the Last Sacraments; in One of our Aircraft is 
Missing part of the Parish Mass in a Dutch church, all reverent 
and correct. The Mass scene in Assignment in Brittany really did 
suggest not only Catholicism but French Catholicism. In Christ- 
mas Holiday quite a long scene was introduced of Midnight Mass. 
Accuracy and naturalness combined suggested very strongly that 
those taking part were not actors but actual Sacred Ministers and 
acolytes. 

There are some Catholics who object to such reproductions and 
in fact the introduction of the Last Sacraments into Madonna of 
the Seven Moons was described by at least one person as a_blas- 
phemous mockery. But such arguments as are adduced to support 
this view do not exhibit much cogency. Responsible Catholic 
opinion tends to welcome scenes of this sort. They help to counter- 
act the preconception of so many patrons of the cinema that re- 
ligion plays no part in normal life. The non-Catholic, who might 
not take the trouble to read or listen to an explanation of Catholic 
practices, has them presented to him through a congenial medium. 
The lapsed Catholic, who has not been inside a church for years, is 
obliquely reminded of his own duties. 

There is another objection, which has intelligence and authoritv 
behind it. In films, it is maintained, the externals of Catholicism 
are presented out of their context and so the impression is given 
that the Catholic religion is a matter of sentiment and meaningless 
ceremonial. But surely the accurate presentation of Catholic wor- 
ship has in itself an educational value, at least calculated to coun- 
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teract the fantastic preconceptions of so many people as to whut 
actually goes on in a Catholic church. This applies especially to 
the administration of the Sacrament of Penance, as in Madonna of 
the Seven Moons and several other films. And the average Eng- 
lishman, who vaguely imagines that all the Dutch are Protestants, 
is further educated when he learns, by seeing One of our Aircraft 
ts Missing, that all the members of a Dutch family befriending 
British airmen are Catholics and go to Mass every Sunday. 

In fact the films seem definitely to have advanced beyond the 
stage of regarding Catholicism as having merely emotional and 
glamorous value. Non-Catholics often refer to an increased regard 
for the religion of Catholics as the result of contact with chaplains 
in the fighting line. Guadalcanal Diary was calculated to produce 
the same effect. The principal part in this film was that of a 
Catholic chaplain. Though very popular with men of all creeds, 
he is no mere distributor of cigarettes and ‘‘uplift’’. He is first 
seen saying Mass in a troopship. When a man is badly hit by a 
sniper, he at once gives the short form of absolution. On the eve 
of battle, as some of the Marines write letters and others sing 
songs, he can be seen in the background dealing with his queue of 
penitents. 

Another film in which the Catholic religion is appreciatively 
taken for granted is The Sullivans. They are anything but a sancti- 
monious family, but the sincerity and naturalness of their religion 
is transferred from real life (the story is a reconstruction) to the 
screen with complete success and absence of theatricality. The in- 
cidental religion in films with such a popular appeal as the last two 
mentioned must surely have an excellent effect. The ending of 
(Madonna of the Seven Moons is as unusual as it is instructive, not 
the conventional happy ending but a happy death in the full Catho- 
lic sense. Excellent verbal instruction is also given by the child 
actress Margaret O’Brien in Music for Millions. She explains in 
the simplest language some important truths about prayer and the 
relation to it of mortification and the intercession of the saints. 

Films which only exist because of Catholicism have been left to 
the last. There is not much to add to what is already known to 
most Catholics. What is most remarkable is that one popular film 
should have for its subject a recently canonised saint and that two 
more should be about the daily life of priests. The general standard 
of understanding and accuracy were high in all three cases. The 
limitations of The Song of Bernadette and The Keys of the King- 
dom were due more to the authors of the basic novels than to any- 
thing in the filming. In the case of The Keys of the Kingdom the 
elements of indifferentism and unsupernatural humanitarianism 
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were less aggressive in the picture than in the book. 

Neither of these films was really successful in the presentation 
of nuns. Here ig a very real problem crying out to be solved. In 
real life members of Anglican sisterhoods can almost invariably be 
distinguished immediately from Catholic nuns, and not only, or 
principally, by their dress. If it is so difficult for women genuinely 
endeavouring to consecrate their lives exclusively to God to be con- 
vincing as nuns, how much more so for film actresses. Perhaps it 
is hardly practical to hope for a time when nuns will be asked to 
‘‘vet’’ parts of a film, as priests are now. But that seems to be 
the only way to exclude from the film studio the idea that nuns are 
necessarily harsh women subsequently softened, or are sancti- 
monious simpletons. 

Priests do fare better. Father O’Malley in Going My Way 
might almost have been educated at the American College in Rome, 
even to the angle of his hat. Strange to say, Spencer Tracy in 
Boys’ Town seemed less artificial as a priest than Monsignor 
Flanagan himself, who appeared in the prologue; the actor was in 
his element in studio conditions and the priest was not. The part 
of Father Fitzgibbon in Going My Way was more like a_ portrait 
than a caricature. But the implicit impression given in that film 
that a priest begins a weekday by coming straight from his bedroom 
to the breakfast table is symbolic of just how the cinema can fail 
to suggest the very essence of the priesthood, which so clearly dis- 
tinguishes the sacerdotal vocation alike from the ‘‘job’’ of the lay- 
man and the ‘‘work’’ of the Protestant minister. 

The reaction of the public to The Song of Bernadette has shown 
that the cinema can afford not to shirk the supernatural. In Pas- 
sage to Marseille one of the characters said that the hoisting of a 
national flag was “‘like a benediction, a sacrament’’. The value of 
religion as presented in the films lies in the extent to which it 
directs towards the: objective reality of Christian and Catholic 
truth the vague, distorted idealism, which is otherwise restricted 
to such inadequate substitutes. H. A. C. ConneE.u. 

* * * * a * 
II. Some PossisinitiEs. 

DurineG the last ten years in America, a company, formed to pro- 
duce religious films chiefly of biblical subjects, has already com- 
pleted ten out of a series of thirty. The producer is a minister of 
the American Episcopal Church, the Reverend James K. Fried- 
rich, and he has secured the services of John T. Coyle, a Holly- 
wood director who personally directs the production of all these 
films. They are made at Hollywood, and at the moment a com- 
plete replica of Jerusalem is under construction on Iverson Ranch, 
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some 30 miles from Hollywood. The company goes by the name 
of ‘‘Cathedral Films Ine.’’ 

There have been many difficulties in the way of any similar 
effort being made in England. But a company has been formed 
in this country under the name ‘‘Bible Films Ltd.’’ to help in the 
financing of the American venture so that the American films can 
be obtained and used over here. ‘The sole distribution of these 
films in England is in the hands of the ‘‘Dawn Trust Film Lib- 
rary’’ of Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 

Four films of the series were shown privately recently in London. 
The first was on the Birth and Infancy of Christ, the second on the 
healing of the Centurion’s son, the third was the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and the last, under the title ‘‘No Greater Power’’ 
gave the story of Zaccheus. 

There is no doubt that these films are well directed. They will 
strike the average film goer as equal to any film he usually sees as 
regards their photography and their general effect. They convey 
quite successfully the atmosphere of the East, or at least they con- 
vey the same atmosphere of the East that one obtains from other 
films, both in desert scenes and in those of the towns. ‘the dia- 
logue, also, is clear and natural. 

But when we come to the primary purpose of the company in 
producing these films, we are brought face to face with one aspect 
of a great problem. The purpose of the company is said to be ‘‘To 
proclaim the message and teaching of the Crucified and Risen 
Christ and in every way to promote the religious and educational 
advancement of the community by means of Motion Picture Films 
‘ ’* In other words the purpose of the company is explicitly 
Christian propaganda. 

But Christian propaganda for whom? For Catholics, for Angli- 
cans or for American Episcopalians? No, say the promoters, it is 
not propaganda for any sectarian interest. Rather is it propaganda 
for that body of Christian truth which is acceptable to most Chris- 
tians. Thus, the story of Christ’s Birth and Infancy is given, 
keeping all the time strictly to the texts of Matthew and Luke; 
similarly the Parable of the Prodigal Son is selected, which surely 
will appeal to all men of good will. But is this a good method of 
Christian propaganda? Or is it not rather a continuation for those 
of school leaving age and after, of that non-denominational teaching 
of our council schools, the legacy of nineteenth century liberalism 
which perhaps, more than any other single cause, has robbed so 
many of our fellow countrymen of their religious inheritance? 

Most of the teaching of this kind given in our schools either in- 
culcates the ‘‘natural virtues’’, prudence, justice, temperance, 
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kindness, generosity, in which case the subject matter is not 
specifically Christian at all, or it advocates the perfection of the 
Christian life which, St. Paul reminded the Corinthians, should 
only be preached to those who were already proficient. Hence the 
average agnostic of to-day inevitably regards Christianity as either 
a vague ethical system with a mythological background, or as an 
impractical ideal. These two views are an inevitable result of non- 
denominational education in religion, and, as I see it, these films 
are going to help to give young people who see them the same im- 
pression. 

Now I am not denying that there may well be many truths be- 
lieved by Christians of different denominations. Let us grant, also, 
that in spite of doctrinal differences, we have a common front of 
Christian truth to be defended in the apostolate of public opinion. 
Yet, even so, in our desire not to hurt the religious susceptibilities 
of one another, we must not shrink from attacking the common 
enemy. For the message of Christ is itself a challenge to unbelief. 

Would it not therefore be infinitely preferable to concentrate on 
those parts of the Gospel which show that challenge in all its dram- 
atic force, to put into the mouths of the pharisees and the lawyers 
the objections of the agnostics of to-day, to show the difference of 
approach which our Lord used when in the rural surroundings of 
his first year’s public life to the more sophisticated and more _in- 
tellectual problems he was faced with in the city apostolate of the 
Jerusalem ministry, to suggest by that telescoping of years, which 
the film art more easily than any other can achieve, how the men of 
Galilee are for all time the prototypes of the rural community, how 
the officials of Jerusalem are for all time the model civil servants, 
government officials and the like? In this way, one could come to 
grips with the evils of our age, and the challenge would be alive. 
What challenge there is in these films, as they are. is to my mind 
something of the past, and further, something of the East, so that 
it is as far removed from the ordinary consciousness of the man in 
the street as is the kind of religion he associates it with. 

A few long films well thought out as regards dialogue and pre- 
sentation, rather than many short ones, might well aim at showing 
the dynamic meaning of the Incarnation as something not merely 
eastern and historical, but as something true, universal and_ re- 
levant to the broken world in which we live. 

DanieL Woo.ear, O.P. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A CRITIQUE .OF 
JACQUES MARITAIN 

Nor a little interest has been aroused by the publication, in a 
recent issue of the Tablet (18/8/1945), of a review by Mr. T. S. 
Gregory of M. Maritain’s Christianity and Democracy. Even more 
hostile in tone than an earlier critique (see Tablet 18/11/1944) of 
the author’s The Rights of Man, its manifest aim is to belittle, if 
not wholly to discredit, the reputation of the distinguished French 
philosopher.) Maritain has never escaped criticism even from his 
warmest admirers; they have noted a tendency to over-simplify 
complex historical issues, an occasionally unpersuasive manner of 
discoursing as it were from a great height, an uncertainty of judg- 
ment in aesthetic and literary matters. But these and _ possibly 
other limitations have done little to diminish their respect for him 
as a noble Christian intelligence and perhaps the ablest meta- 
physician of our day. His writings now have their recognized place 
as source-books of modern Thomism, to which professors of theology 
and philosophy are accustomed to refer their students. For this 
reason, if for no other, Mr. Gregory’ remarks merit serious con- 
sideration. 

The worth of a political essay may fa‘rly be judged on its own 
account, without reference to its author’s views as expressed else- 
where; but when it is made the occasion for a radical attack upon a 
philosopher’s system of thought, we have the right to expect from 
the critic familiarity with the philosophical standpoint in question. 
Mr. Gregory offers little to justify this expectation; he knows that 
Maritain has somehow achieved considerable fame, but betrays 
no inkling of that upon which it is based. To accuse a_ thinker 
whose declared position is that of a critical realist of employing ‘‘a 
type of logic which used to be called nominalism’’ must have a be- 
wildering effect upon a reader acquainted with the body of the 
philosopher’s work. Bewilderment gives place to serious misgiv- 
ing when a writer who, following St. Thomas, ‘‘s’oppose. . . & un 
monisme pur comme celui de Hegel’’2) is charged with ‘‘Hegelian 
doctrine’. When finally there is fathered upon him ‘‘undiluted 
Rousseau’’, one is left completely at a loss.) The solution might 
be that Maritain has been found guilty of self-contradiction and 
inconsistency, now disclosing themselves under a searching analy- 
sis; but readers of Mr Gregory’s critique may be allowed to form 
another opinion as to the real source of the mental confusion. 

It would be unfair to tax Mr Gregory with deliberate misinter- 





(1) “Maritain Debunked” is the sub-heading aptly provided by ‘Jotter’ of the 
Catholic Herald (24/8/1945); though he cannot refrain from observing: ‘‘It 
was startling to read last week in the urbane columns of the Tablet so sharp 
an attack on Maritain as T. S. Gregory wrote lengthily reviewing his Chris- 
tianity and Democracy”’. 

(2) Maritain, ‘‘Les Degrés du Savoir’’, p. 416. 

(3) Comprehensive refutation of this may be found in the third essay, on Rous- 
seau, in Maritain’s Trois Réformateurs; see also pp. 14-15 of the book under 
review. 
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JACQUES MARITAIN 427 
pretation; but he labours under two disadvantages which incapaci- 
tate him in the present instance from the work of objective criti- 
cism. He has an obvious intellectual antipathy towards Mari- 
tain’s whole method of approach and he is concerned to argue a 
case of his own. In consequence, by a process of selective quota- 
tion and omission, there emerges, not a balanced assessment of 
what the philosopher has to say, but a convenient aunt-sally to be 
effectively disposed of under the blows of hostile criticism. Being 
something of a philosopher himself, Mr. Gregory has a number of 
valid points to make; but his argument is marred by a regrettable 
querulousness and ungenerosity of tone. When confronted by sen- 
timents with which he can scarcely disagree, he can only comment: 
‘This is all very fine. We can all play that game with language’’. 
Similarly, with reference to Maritain’s differentiation of ‘‘equality’’ 
from ‘‘equalitarianism’’: ‘‘Again very fine; but what does it mean? 
The word is common currency enough—almost the favourite tender 
of politicians for applause’. He must surely be accorded the 
unique distinction, not only of accusing Maritain of playing with 
words, but of challenging his intellectual integrity. Remarking 
that the author is writing in America, Mr. Gregory observes, ‘‘it 
may be that a courteous guest likes to say what his kind host likes 
to think’’. The imputation of motive could hardly be more explicit. 

The impression that Mr. Gregory is out to confute his adversary 
at all costs is heightened by such a sentence as the following: ‘‘M. 
Maritain has too much of Gladstone, too little of the Pope’’. 
Where is the evidence for Maritain’s Gladstonian sympathies? 
That statesman is nowhere cited or referred to. On the other hand, 
Pope Pius XI is quoted explicitly twice (p. 19 and p. 57-58) and the 
whole essay might be considered as an application, not necessarily 
valid in every particular, of the Papal teaching on the Natural 
Law. Again, where is the aptness in such final condemnatory 
flourishes as that there is ‘“‘one name under Heaven by which we 
may be saved’’, and ‘‘God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him’’? Is it seriously to be supposed that 
Maritain disagrees with these elementary Catholic truths? Within 
the limits of his method he has argued most cogently for them him- 
self. Mr. Gregory more than once insinuates the charge of un- 
orthodoxy and compromising the Faith. It is a pity; for the role 
of inquisitor and heresy-hunter is not one which he has the right to 
assume with any confidence. 

Having seen something of its method, we may now briefly con- 
sider the substance of the criticism. Mr. Gregory’s chief objection 
is directed against Maritain’s finding validity in the natural aspira- 
tions of man, apart from the direct influence of the Church. With 
the idea of an anima naturaliter Christiana, despite an impressive 
weight of authority in its support, it appears he will have nothing to 
do. He thinks Maritain to be in error in placing any hope in what 





(4) For a convenient summary of this—Mr. Gregory wou!d do well to take note !— 
see the Index to Fr. Philip Hughes's The Popes’ New Order, p. 224 
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he calls the ‘‘secular conscience’’5) and ‘‘evangelical inspiration’’ 
on the natural plane. Mr. Gregory rightly holds (in common with 
Maritain, though he is apparently unaware of their agreement) that 
there is no good to be found in man which does not come from God, 
no possibility of salvation apart from Christ and supernatural faith; 
but he seems also to maintain that without God’s grace man is in- 
capable of acting well. This will hardly do. The Church’s teach- 
ing on the dire effects of Original Sin must be supplemented by the 
principle: potest tamen homo quaedam bona (naturalia) etiam sine 
gratia agere. In his earlier critique Mr. Gregory commits him- 
self to the following: ‘‘The sacrament of penance, for example, is 
not a better method than Platonism, or ‘the habitual vision of 
greatness’, or social security, for getting rid of sin: it is the only 
method, and without it there would be nothing but damnation, and 
a chaotic drift thither’. Not to put too fine a point upon it, it may 
be remarked that no Catholic theologian could be found to give his 
nihil obstat to that sentence. 


Can it be that a number of Mr. Gregory’s difficulties have their 
source in his unwitting retention of a view of Original Sin derived 
from another tradition? At any rate, he might profitably give his 
attention to the contrast between the Catholic and Lutheran stand- 
points, which is a commonplace of the Church’s theology and the 
implications of which are clearly in Maritain’s mind. What, for 
example, does he make of the thesis of St. Thomas—not, it may be 
conjectured, one of his favourite authors—that ‘“‘primum... 
bonum naturae nec tollitur nec diminuitur per peccatum’’? 
Neither St. Thomas nor the teaching Church underrates the grave 
effects of man’s Fall, but her doctrine on the point is more dis- 
criminating than perhaps Mr. Gregory appreciates. 

Maritain’s conception of the remotely Christian aspirations of the 
‘secular conscience’ and of ‘‘evangelical inspiration’’ behind cer- 
tain trends of contemporary thought should oceasion no difficulty to 
the instructed Catholic. The Church has recognised the possi- 
bility of those outside her fold, in invincible ignorance, leading a life 
so naturally good as to reach, under God’s grace, to eternal salva- 
tion.) Might not a life so led, in fidelity to the natural law 
divinely inscribed on the hearts of all men, be looked upon as 
dictated by the ‘“‘secular conscience’? Since such a move- 
ment of the soul must be influenced by the Spirit of Christ— 
‘‘No man cometh to the Father but by me’’ (St. John, 
xiv, 6)—surely we may fairly speak in this context of ‘‘evangelical 





(5) Though here again Mr. Gregory reveals his unconscious unfairness. Maritain 
almost invariably qualifies the- phrase ‘‘secular conscience’’ with the words 
‘if it does not veer to barbarism’’ (So, with almost tiresome iteration, on 
pp. 34, 35, 36, 37). This qualifying clause nowhere appears in his critic’s 
citations ! 

(6) Denzinger, Index systematicus, VII d. 

(7) Summa Theologica I-II, q. 85, art. 1. 

(8) Denzinger, 1677. 
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inspiration’. Whether or not a truly democratic polity has ever in 
fact existed, it is curious that Mr. Gregory should be so reluctant 
to admit that the democratic principle, with its insistence on human 
freedom and the value of the individual person, owes anything to 
the Gospel. The ideals of liberty, equality, fraternity, whatever we 
may think of the attempts at their embodiment in the modern 
world, can claim ample support from the New Testament. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Gregory has such little taste for nice, 
though highly significant, distinctions. ‘‘Men are not so subtle as 
M. Maritain’. No doubt; but those who read a philosopher, his 
critics most of all, must be prepared for subtleties. A metaphysi- 
cian, who is concerned with the unchanging essence of things, and 
a moralist, writing with a view to man as he should be, is not to be 
confuted by rhetorical appeals to history and concrete ‘‘facts’’. 
Unless, of course, the only philosophy we recognize be pure em- 
piricism. But here again Mr. Gregory is in difficulties. ‘* 
politics is not an abstract science. You cannot say anything worth 
saying in politics a priori’; though he adds, somewhat bafflingly, 
“that is why politics demands a metaphysic and cannot keep sane 
without one’’. Politics may well not be an abstract science, but 
political philosophy, which is the subject of Maritain’s essay, in 
some sense must be. Maritain is attempting to propound the de- 
sired metaphysic, yet he is to be censured because ‘“‘his political 
doctrines are abstractions’’. Can Mr Gregory square the circle 
and provide us with a non-abstract metaphysic? 

It may be that his effort to achieve this tour de force is the 
explanation of the embarrassment. produced by his writing in the 
minds of those familiar with the philosophia perennis of the Church. 
His dialectic fluctuates between the planes of philosophy and his- 
tory with bewildering rapidity. ‘‘Alas, that history does not 
answer to the vision of the seer’’, writes Mr. Gregory in his earlier 
critique, ‘‘that in fact positive law so often takes on the force of 
law without imposing itself on the conscience . . . The theologians 
of Salamanca pronounce it unlawful for Spaniards to conquer the 
Indians; but the Spaniards conquer them all the time’’. And the 
moral? That men don’t always behave as they should; they some- 
times disobey their preceptors. Surely Maritain might have been 
credited with taking account of such a possibility. It is good for 
the philosopher to be something of an historian, and the historian 
a philosopher, but philosophy is one thing and history another. A 
facile and premature synthesis of the two ends only in confusion. 
Distinguer pour unir, the title of perhaps the greatest of Maritain’s 
work’, supplies a principle of which his critic might profitably take 
note. ‘‘Whatever reason may deduce from the specific definition 
of man ‘as such’ and his rights ‘as such’, the empirical situation at 
any given moment is always laden with sin, and for sin there is but 
one redemption’’. This is a characteristic example of Mr. Gregory’s 
looseness of thought. It is not ‘‘sin’’, but man, both ‘‘as such’’ 
and in his ‘‘empirical situation’, who is redeemed. All three ele- 
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ments of the problem—sin, man, the concrete situation in which 
he finds himself—must be carefully distinguished and analysed be- 
fore anything to the point can be said of the Catholic doctrine of 
redemption. Simply to subsume ‘‘man’’ under the notion of 
‘*sin’’ is to lead nowhere, except perhaps to Lutheranism. 

Mr. Gregory’s fundamental difficulty, however, lies in the inhos- 
pitability of his own mind to that of Maritain. Nor was it to be ex- 
pected that a tradition of Oxford eclecticism and Protestant Non- 
conformity could easily assimilate an intelligence trained over long 
years to move with assurance in the high places of Catholic philo- 
sophical and theological thought. Mr. Gregory’s epistemology, his 
idea of the process of ‘‘abstraction’’, his ‘‘metaphysic’’, appear to 
have little in common with these notions as learnt at the feet of 
St. Thomas. Students of the Doctor Communis of the Church, as 
also perhaps the normal reader unhampered by the sophistications 
of an alien philosophy, will notice significant phrases in Maritain’s 
essay, unobserved or unheeded by his critic. They will note, for 
example, his care to preserve intact the doctrinal content of Catho- 
licism, ‘‘a Christianity, which is irreducibly formed in its structure 
and doctrine’ (p. 21), “‘the irreducible division that it involves on 
the dogmatic and religious plane’’ (p. 26), his careful distinction 
between ‘‘Christianity as a religious creed and road to eternal life”’ 
(‘‘a treasure of divine truth sustained and propagated by the 
Church’’) and ‘‘Christianity as leaven in the social and political life 
of nations and as bearer of the temporal hope of mankind’’ (p. 25). 

Mr. Gregory, unbecomingly zealous to withdraw the heretical 
mote from his brother’s eye, should have pondered such sentences 
as these before allowing himself to become ‘‘weary of distinguished 
converts whose medicine for fallen mankind is scrupulously coated 
with the doctrine that the Church must learn from unbelievers the 
elementary truth which she has never failed to proclaim and which 
heresy has never failed to compromise’’. The Church, as ‘‘a trea- 
sure of divine truth’’, has nothing to learn from the heretics; but 
may not Catholics strive to assimilate everything of value in the 
temporal order, from whatever source it comes? St Paul would 
seem to impose such a task upon us: ‘‘For the rest, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, 
whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good fame, if 
there be any virtue, if any praise of discipline: think on these 
things’’ (Philippians iv, 8). 

It would be easy to illustrate further how widely Mr. Gregory’s 
critique misses the mark; but enough hag perhaps been said to 
justify regret that he should have been urged to embark on it at 
all. He has his own contribution to offer, a talent too considerable 
to be placed at the service of any sectional interest within the 
Church; but it is hidden rather than revealed in crossing swords 
with an acknowledged master of the tradition and technique of 
Catholic philosophy. Here in England our intellectual treasury 1s 
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not so over-endowed with riches that we can afford to reject largesse 
from across the Channel. It was therefore painful to find our lead- 
ing Catholic weekly, in so many respects appreciative of what is 
best, lending itself to an ill-considered attack upon a distinguished 
co-religionist. We have more than sufficient to occupy us in bear- 
ing witness to the truth without picking an idle quarrel with a man 
better qualified than most to further the common cause. Good 
taste alone should have prompted a different treatment of the 
French Ambassador to the Holy See, who has merited, from so dis- 
cerning an observer as Etienne Gilson, the honour of being des- 
cribed as “‘the living incarnation of Christian France’’ (La Vie 
Intellectuelle, March, 1945, p. 38). 

Whatever the gifts of our English Catholic writers, none of them, 
if a personal opinion may be allowed, can approach Maritain for 
depth of insight and sustained intellectual power. His capacity as 
a philosopher, which has gained him high esteem in the world of 
contemporary thought, combined with an assured grasp of the great 
principles of the Church’s theology, enable him to throw a light 
upon many of our most urgent problems to which only perversity 
could close its eyes. His elucidation of the relations between the 
individual person and society as a whole, of the interplay between 
the spiritual and temporal spheres, of the nature of Christian 
philosophy, not to mention his occasional essays on ascetical 
and mystical theology, have no parallel in our native Catholic 
literature, clerical or lay. We have our own traditions and 
processes of thought; that is why many are now turning 
for guidance—though perhaps a little too much in the spirit 
of laudatores temporis acti—to Cardinal Newman. But, if 
reliance is to be placed in a single writer, it may be doubted whether 
even he is as illuminating a guide to the world-view of Catholicism 
as Jacques Maritain. AELRED GraHaM, O.S.B. 

NOTE—Dom Aelred Graham's article was sent in for publication 
before M. Maritains’s own reply appeared in The Tablet, 13: xi: 45. 


* * 2k * 


ERRATUM 
In the last issue of Biackrriars (October) p. 383 line 6, for 
“‘inductive’’ read ‘‘reductive’’. 
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THE House or THE Octopus; a play in three acts. By Charles 
Williams. (Edinburgh House Press; 5s.). 

lt is still too early to estimate the permanent significance of 
Charles Williams’ work. Up to his sudden death this summer he 
was still experimenting in technique and his brilliant vivid quest- 
ing mind was reaching towards its maturity. Jt is characteristic 
that his last play, ‘‘The House of the Octopus’’, seems essentially 
a young man’s work. It is a study of martyrdom, a poem cast in 
play form. The non-Christian power is the Po Lu of his more re- 
cent poems which was becoming a permanent symbol to his imagin- 
ation; its plot lies in the interweaving of sudden apostasy and long 
endurance—the ‘‘coinherence’’ of Christian souls. The primary 
effect achieved is that of tightening and relaxing tension. It is 
marked throughout with an abnormal strength of focussed imagin- 
ation. For it is impossible to divorce Charles Williams’ literary 
achievement from his personality. 

His very rare capacity for personal friendship and the spon- 
taneity of his compassion, of his generosity and of his love were in- 
tegrally one with the intuitive power that underlay his prose and 
focussed his poetry. Through it he had ceased to be derivative 
and had pierced through layers of the unreal towards acceptance. 
He may be remembered as the first of the Romantic Movement to 
be no longer in revolt. His essential function was to initiate. 

GERVASE MatHEw, O.P. 


THE OpEN Minp. By Georges Bernanos. (John Lane, 8s. 6d.). 

A fitting sub-title for M. Bernanos’s new novel would be ‘‘ Mortal 
Sin in a French Village’’. It is a terrible picture of evil: the 
cumulative evil of self-seeking, jealousy, lust and suspicion hidden 
away under the peaceful facade of French provincial life. The 
setting and the characters matter little enough: here is the battle- 
ground M. Bernanos has chosen, and it is as good a one as any on 
which to stand and watch Good and Evil struggling for the posses- 
sion of the last rampart of all, a man’s mind. 

The seriousness of M. Bernanos’s theme, his passionate con- 
viction that here is something that overshadows all the public 
battles and revolutions which haunt the headlines, makes The 
Open Mind one of the important books of the last few years. It 
makes the usual novel, even the usual ‘‘Catholic’’ novel, seem a 
novelette in comparison. But it has grave defects if it is to be 
judged by the standards of the medium M. Bernanos has deliber- 
ately chosen—fiction. The monotonous craziness of his characters 
—the wild woman from the chateau driving her giant mare over 
the countryside; the fantastic ‘‘professor’’, M. Ouine; even the 
priest, battling unavailingly unless the tide of damnation—invites 
no compassion, no interest even. The novel has the crude, if 
powerful, distortion of a Doom on a medieval church wall. We are 
appalled; but there is no tension, no concession to even the smallest 
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hint of humanity. After all, pity goes hand-in-hand with terror. 
And the sinner is not beyond the range of love. LE. 


FirTEEN CRAFTSMEN ON THEIR Crarts. Edited with an introduction 
by John Farleigh. (Sylvan Press, 12s. 6d.). 

Bookbinding, Embroidery, Jeweilery, Metal Engraving, Music 
and Craftsmanship, Pottery, Printing, Silversmithing, Smithcraft, 
Spinning and Weaving, Stained Glass, Textile Printing, Wood En- 
graving, Woodwork, Writing and Lettering—these are the crafts 
dealt with in this admirable summa of the right making of things. 
Each craft is entrusted to an expert practitioner, describing his 
own ideals and methods. A dozen pages of illustration complete a 
noble book. 

‘“‘A craftsman’’, says Mr. Farleigh in his Introduction, ‘‘must be 
brought. back into the main stream of life if civilization is to partake 
of that most important ‘quality’ that only the great craftsmen can 
give’’. And a notable feature of the book is the virtual unanimity 
of the contributors on the right relation of the craftsman to a sane 
society. Too often books about arts and crafts suggest the function 
of the craftsman as necessarily isolated, redeeming the wicked 
world of machines and mass-production by his example—and at a 
distance. It is true, of course, that the craftsman’s position is 
nowadays often at variance with the demands of a plutocratic com- 
mercialism. But, as Bernard Weach rightly points out, ‘‘Changes 
are taking place in the basic order of our society and therefore, in 
the period of reconstruction which will follow the war, we have a 
possibility which never really presented itself to Morris and _ his 
friends of achieving for craftsmanship its true place in a modern 
community’’. 

The fifteen craftsmen do not waste their time with theories; they 
describe, with enthusiasm and unique authority, their own jobs— 
and an accurate account, say, of the making of a harpsichord by 
Carl Dolmetsch is second only in interest to watching the crafts- 
man himself at work. There will be increasing room in society for 
the craftsman, working with a single intention, believing in what 
he does, endowing it with all that he can give of skill and devotion. 
And the argument of this book is the unanswerable one of the thing 
made, and made well. The extent to which the machine-made 
thing can be influenced by such integrity is happily illustrated in 
the Curwen Press’s production of the book. 

Whatever may be the future place of the skilled maker of things 
in society, it may well be demanded that at least things made for 
worship should be the product of the skilled workman, mastering 
his material, and not of the anonymous factory indifferently dis- 
gorging brass fenders or brass tabernacles. It was ‘‘the wise of 
heart, whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom’’, who were 
commanded by God to make Aaron’s vestments. LE. 
Becomine A Man. By Stanley B. James. (John Miles; 8s. 6d.). 

Whether the brevity of Mr. James’s autobiography is due to the 
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Williams. (Edinburgh House Press; 5s.). 

It is still too early to estimate the permanent significance of 
Charles Williams’ work. Up to his sudden death this summer he 
was still experimenting in technique and his brilliant vivid quest- 
ing mind was reaching towards its maturity. lt is characteristic 
that his last play, ‘The House of the Octopus’’, seems essentially 
a young man’s work. It is a study of martyrdom, a poem cast in 
play form. The non-Christian power is the Po Lu of his more re- 
cent poems which was becoming a permanent symbol to his imagin- 
ation; its plot lies in the interweaving of sudden apostasy and long 
endurance—the ‘‘coinherence’’ of Christian souls. The primary 
effect achieved is that of tightening and relaxing tension. It is 
marked throughout with an abnormal strength of focussed imagin- 
ation. For it is impossible to divorce Charles Williams’ literary 
achievement from hig personality. 

His very rare capacity for personal friendship and the spon- 
taneity of his compassion, of his generosity and of his love were in- 
tegrally one with the intuitive power that underlay his prose and 
focussed his poetry. Through it he had ceased to be derivative 
and had pierced through layers of the unreal towards acceptance. 
He may be remembered as the first of the Romantic Movement to 
be no longer in revolt. His essential function was to initiate. 

GERVASE MatHEw, O.P. 


THE OpEN Minn. By Georges Bernanos. (John Lane, 8s. 6d.). 

A fitting sub-title for M. Bernanos’s new novel would be ‘‘ Mortal 
Sin in a French Village’. It is a terrible picture of evil: the 
cumulative evil of self-seeking, jealousy, lust and suspicion hidden 
away under the peaceful fagade of French provincial life. The 
setting and the characters matter little enough: here is the battle- 
ground M. Bernanos has chosen, and it is as good a one as any on 
which to stand and watch Good and Evil struggling for the posses- 
sion of the last rampart of all, a man’s mind. 

The seriousness of M. Bernanos’s theme, his passionate con- 
viction that here is something that overshadows all the public 
battles and revolutions which haunt the headlines, makes The 
Open Mind one of the important books of the last few years. It 
makes the usual novel, even the usual ‘‘Catholic’’ novel, seem a 
novelette in comparison. But it has grave defects if it is to be 
judged by the standards of the medium M. Bernanos has deliber- 
ately chosen—fiction. The monotonous craziness of his characters 
—the wild woman from the chateau driving her giant mare over 
the countryside; the fantastic ‘‘professor’’, M. Ouine; even the 
priest, battling unavailingly unless the tide of damnation—invites 
no compassion, no interest even. The novel has the crude, if 
powerful, distortion of a Doom on a medieval church wall. We are 
appalled; but there is no tension, no concession to even the smallest 
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hint of humanity. After all, pity goes hand-in-hand with terror. 
And the sinner is not beyond the range of love. 


FirTEEN CRAFTSMEN ON THEIR Crarts. Edited with an introduction 
by John Farleigh. (Sylvan Press, 12s. 6d.). 

Bookbinding, Embroidery, Jewellery, Metal Engraving, Music 
and Craftsmanship, Pottery, Printing, Silversmithing, Smithcraft, 
Spinning and Weaving, Stained Glass, Textile Printing, Wood En- 
graving, Woodwork, Writing and Lettering—these are the crafts 
dealt with in this admirable summa of the right making of things. 
Each craft is entrusted to an expert practitioner, describing his 
own ideals and methods. A dozen pages of illustration complete a 
noble book. 

‘“‘A craftsman’’, says Mr. Farleigh in his Introduction, ‘‘must be 
brought back into the main stream of life if civilization is to partake 
of that most important ‘quality’ that only the great craftsmen can 
give’. And a notable feature of the book is the virtual unanimity 
of the contributors on the right relation of the craftsman to a sane 
society. Too often books about arts and crafts suggest the function 
of the craftsman as necessarily isolated, redeeming the wicked 
world of machines and mass-production by his example—and at a 
distance. It is true, of course, that the craftsman’s position is 
nowadays often at variance with the demands of a plutocratic com- 
mercialism. But, as Bernard Leach rightly points out, ‘‘Changes 
are taking place in the basic order of our society and therefore, in 
the period of reconstruction which will follow the war, we have a 
possibility which never really presented itself to Morris and _ his 
friends of achieving for craftsmanship its true place in a modern 
community’’. 

The fifteen craftsmen do not waste their time with theories; they 
describe, with enthusiasm and unique authority, their own jobs— 
and an accurate account, say, of the making of a harpsichord by 
Carl Dolmetsch is second only in interest to watching the crafts- 
man himself at work. There will be increasing room in society for 
the craftsman, working with a single intention, believing in what 
he does, endowing it with all that he can give of skill and devotion. 
And the argument of this book is the unanswerable one of the thing 
made, and made well. The extent to which the machine-made 
thing can be influenced by such integrity is happily illustrated in 
the Curwen Press’s production of the book. 

Whatever may be the future place of the skilled maker of things 
in society, it may well be demanded that at least things made for 
worship should be the product of the skilled workman, mastering 
his material, and not of the anonymous factory indifferently dis- 
gorging brass fenders or brass tabernacles. It was ‘‘the wise of 
heart, whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom’’, who were 
commanded by God to make Aaron’s vestments. LE. 
Brecominc A Man. By Stanley B. James. (John Miles; 8s. 6d.). 
Whether the brevity of Mr. James’s autobiography is due to the 
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author’s modesty or the decrees of the paper controller, we hope 
that after the war his publisher will be able to bring out a revised 
and enlarged edition. It will be disappointing if the demand for 
this first edition is not sufficient to encourage him to do so. 

Reader of Buackrriars are probably well aware that Mr. 
James's life has been one of singular variety and unusual interest, 
and that for many years it has been dedicated to that lay apostolate 
so urgently desired by the recent Popes. All who are in any way 
identified with that apostolate, would be well advised to study this 
book; but the purely secular reader who seeks nothing more than a 
pleasantly written and interesting autobiography will find Becom- 
ing a Man superior in all respects to many more pretentious works. 

But Mr. James must be censured for his brevity—if it is of his 
own choice. We do not imply that the reader will not get proper 
value for his money. The book, though compact, is quantitatively 
as large as one has a right to expect at present-day prices; but the 
author’s life has been so full that within the limits of this volume 
he has been able to give little more than an outline. 

With expansion the early chapters on his young days in Wales 
might be almost as interesting as Arthur Machen’s accounts of 
slightly earlier days in the same country. We should like to have 
a much fuller account of Mr. James’s ministrations, as curate to 
Dr. Orchard, at the King’s Weigh House; a fuller account of his 
association with the Distributist and other similar movements; and 
a more ample treatment of his thesis concerning European and 
ancient Hebrew culture and the relations between Church and 
Synagogue. M.G.S.S. 


Booxs Aspout CHARLES PEGUY 


Prauy ET LES CAHIERS DE LA QuinzaInE. Daniel Halévy. (Gras- 
sett, Oct., 1940). 


Pecuy. Romain Rolland. (Albin Michel. 2 vols. 1944). 


CONNAISSANCE DE Pgecuy. Jean Delaporte. (Vol. II. Plon. 1944). 

France is alive. Recent literature (Aragon’s poems, Vercors’ 
Silence de la Mer), ring the authentic note; old France is remem- 
bered: Gustave Cohen’s La Grande Clarté du Moyen Age, R. Per- 
noud’s Lumiére du Moyen Age, are recent reassertions; and that 
most unrepentant of all mediaevalists, Péguy, appears as the 
authentic voice of France, with Bernanos pleading in his wake 
(Lettre aux Anglais: in English, Plea for France, D. Dobson, Ltd., 
1945). 

I am glad it is Halévy’s study of Péguy, rather than Rolland’s, 
which is appearing in English this autumn. Halévy has written 
three times, and the last when France had succumbed, to give us 
the clue to his friend’s life, scrupulous historian as Rolland admits 
he is. And when Rolland asserts that each of Péguy’s friends has 
claimed him for his particular affiliation, and all are wrong, even, 
or most of all, the Catholics, Rolland errs in identifying Péguy’s 
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detachment with his own. Never was anyone more gladly or irre- 
trievably involved in all he did than Péguy, and Halévy shows, 
that far from never having been properly a Catholic, he was never 
properly anything else: supporting it on Péguy’s own most earnest 
words. Péguy the peasant was content to wait for God’s good 
time rather than force events, on his family for instance. And 
time has justified him: first, in his family which turned to the 
Church close on his death, and now, in the turning of so many of 
the beloved people of France to the fold of their young shepherdess 
Jeanne and their ancient shepherdess Geneviéve. Halévy studies 
Péguy on the two planes of the active life and the contemplative 
life, showing how inexorable were the promptings of the latter, and 
what superhuman consistency they gave his troubled life. Rol- 
land's book, a last contribution from the pen of a successful writer, 
who started his career as author in the Cahiers and died this year, 
is an important contributor to Péguy-literature, full of interesting 
pages and valuable quotations; but it plays into the hands of those 
who would like to see Péguy, or Jeanne d’Are, or both, as spirits 
who reached God in spite of, rather than because of, Mother 
Church, and Rolland tends to rush in with dogmatic assertions 
which the Church most carefully never made, and sometimes loses 
sight of the continuity that underlay the turmoil of this pilgrim’s 
progress. Some of Rolland’s elucidations are really a little too 
elaborate: that curious modern grudge against God colours the in- 
terpretations, and while Rolland is at times shocked to find Péguy 
all-too-human, Halévy rather loves him so. 

Rolland’s Epilogue, where he takes pains to show what we might 
call the extremes of Catholocism to which Péguy lent himself, does 
not absolve Rolland from trying himself to be on both sides of the 
fence at once; this is a fascinating but equivocal book. 

Jean Delaporte’s Connaissance de Péguy is a long, sensitive, 
scrupulous commentary. Meditating over Péguy as over a St. 
Augustine or a Pascal is the most rewarding work of all; here is the 
proof. The author makes full use of Halévy’s book and acknow- 
ledges his debt over and over again. Ruth BerHeEL. 

MEDIEVAL STUDIES 
Gites oF Rome—Errores Philosophorum, edited by Joseph Koch, 
transl. by John O. Riedl. (Marquette University Press, 1944, 
$3.00. 

This pe was first completed in Germany by Dr. Koch of the 
University of Breslau, with some assistance from Dr. Riedl, who 
has now given us a translation not only of Dr. Koch’s introduction 
and notes, but also of the Latin text of the ‘Errores Philosophorum’. 
The Translation has been approved by the editor himself. The 
German introduction contains six sections, but in the English 
edition we have only five as the last section, containing a summary 
of Giles philosophical doctrines, failed to reach Dr. Riedl because 
of the war. 
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The ‘Errores Philosophorum’ is one of those thirteenth century 
compilations made by Christian Masters to indicate the errors that 
were pouring into Western Europe with the newly discovered works 
of Aristotle, which were accompanied by Arabic commentaries and 
Jewish writings. The first fundamental, and at the same time the 
most significant analysis of these compilations was made by St. 
Thomas Aquinas in his Swmma contra Gentiles. Dr Koch has 
rightly pointed out that the work of Giles of Rome is a supplement 
to Aquinas’s analysis. The philosophers criticised by Giles were: 
Aristotle, Averroés, Avicenna, Algazel, Alkindi, and Rabbi Moyses 
(Maimonides). In his work Giles left out Avincebrol, and showed 
himself a partisan of the ‘Philosopher’ by minimising his respon- 
sibility for the errors then current. 

That the ‘Errores Philosophorum’ was considered an important 
work, is evident from the fact that it is still extant in 27 different 
manuscripts, and has been printed five times. 


Dr. Koch examined 24 of the MSS., and for the making of a 
critical text he selected the eleven best. He discusses briefly, but 
clearly and adequately the relationship between the MSS., pointing 
out the lectiones variantes, and the sources each scribe had used. 
After this painstaking work, he comes to the conclusion that the 
vrinted editions that we have, were not transcribed from very faith- 
ful texts. That is why he decided to produce a critical edition. 

Till P. Mandonnet in his second edition of Siger ie Brabant (II, 
xxiv) had written: ‘Maintenant que nous avons sous les yeux le texte 
intégral de cette production, il devient manifeste que le nom de 
Giles de Rome doit étre absolutement écarté’, nobody questioned 
the authorship of the ‘Errores’. Tt was universally held to be a work 
of Giles of Rome. Since then Dr. Koch has found four MSS. all 
attributing the work to ‘frater Egidius’. This has convinced him 
that the old tradition was faithful, and so he restored the ‘Errores 
Philosophorum’ to Giles of Rome. He has brought forward much 
evidence to refute the arguments adduced by Mandonnet. But Dr. 
Koch goes too far perhaps in stressing Giles’s anti-thomism (p. lvi). 
Mandonnet did not deny that Giles in various points disagreed with 
Aquinas. In his article, La carriére scolaire de Gilles de Rome (Rev. 
SPT. [1910] pp. 497-99), he pointed out some of the divergences 
between the two doctors. But he rightly concluded that these diver- 
cences ‘ ’n’atteignent que quelaues questions de détail sans changer 
le fond du svstéme’. Giles in his works almost always accuses St. 
Thomas of insufficiency.’ ‘‘Aegidius’’, said Denis the Carthusian, 
‘» the fifteenth century, ‘“‘solito sibi more aliorum positionem nunc 
‘ntroduetam (i.e. of St. Thomas) insufficientiae arguit. (Cf. I Sent. 
' XTV. a.2,p.521). But very often whilst rebuking him, he comes 
to St. Thomas’s conclusion. For this reason the same Denis said: 
“‘Superfluum reor in his immorari verbis Aegidii, qui nil idoneum 
contra Thomam inducit, imo tanden incidit ejus determinationem’ 
(Cf. Id. ibid, p.517). Giles’s contemporary, the Dominican Robert 
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of Orford, made the same observation, writing against him in de- 
fence of Aquinas. He said for example: ‘‘Rationes quas (Egidius) 
reprobat et solvit sunt rationes fratris Thome’’ (Cf. MS, Merton 
Coll., Oxford, 276, f45rb) and ‘‘Quod vero in fine distinguit.. . 
verum dicit . . . unde et fratris Thome est illa distinctio, sed aliquid 
oportuit dicere ut in doctis doctus appareret’’ (Cf. ibid.f.47ra). 

In spite of this criticism the proofs of Dr. Koch remain convinc- 
ing, and the Aegidian authenticity can, it seems, no longer be con- 
tested. 

In the last two sections Dr. Koch gives the sources used by Giles, 
and the dating of the “‘Errores’’. The Latin critical text is very 
satisfactory. Two different apparatus are given; the one under the 
Latin text gives the lectiones variantes; in the other, under the 
Kinglish text, we find the sources. The translation by Dr. O. 
Riedl is accurate and free from the heaviness too often met in 
translation of philosophical works. The whole work deserves the 
thanks of all students of Mediaeval Philosophy. We hope that 
soon Dr. Riedl will be able to supply the missing section, adding a 
Bibliography, which the present work lacks. A. VELLA, O.P. 


Waat Is Lire. By Erwin Schrédinger. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1944; 6s.). 

Professor Schrédinger, one of the greatest of living physicists, 
has broken through the barriers of the specialists and given us, in 
this lively and readable book, a physicist’s approach to the phen- 
omena of the living cell. The marriage of the statistical method in 
physics with the facts of genetics is a fertile one, and the book will 
be read with a special excitement by those familiar with either of 
these fields of science. But it is a masterpiece of popular scientific 
writing for the intelligent reader; it does not insult his critical 
faculty, it does not seek to impress by mystifying; rather it seeks 
the clarity which leads to understanding and wonder. 

The works falls into three sections, of equal charm but (so it 
seems to the reviewer) of unequal depth. In Chapters I to V, the 
author outlines the laws of heredity and the theory of chromosomes, 
genes and mutations devised to account for them. He applies 
statistical physics to the picture. The argument is roughly as fol- 
lows. The persistence of hereditary traits through many genera- 
tions indicates a considerable permanence in the structure of genes 
(which make up chromosomes, which control hereditary character- 
istics). But genes are very small—only big enough to contain 
about a million atoms. So small an assembly of uncombined 
atoms would not behave reproducibly; appreciable deviations 
would be expected from the statistical laws which govern ordinary 
macroscopic bodies. Therefore the atoms of a gene must be rigidly 
bound to one another—they must form a molecule. This concep- 
tion of the gene ag a rigid and permanent molecule is consistent not 
only with the familiar facts of Mendelian inheritance, but also with 
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the ubserved effects of temperature and X-rays on the frequency 
of mutations. So far the argument seems solidly grounded and the 
conclusion is a very important one. 

in Chapters VI and V11 the author attempts to proceed by sithilar 
methods to a physical explanation of life, i.e. of the unity of an or- 
ganism; he seeks to answer the great question, Are living organisms 
subject to the laws of physics only? But the answer seems quite 
unsatisfactory, because it presupposes that an organism is funda- 
mentally similar to (say) a crystal, and this ignores the fact that 
the order in an organism (manifested in the co-operation of its 
parts for the preservation of the whole) is specifically different from 
the order in a crystal or any other non-living system. This second 
part of the book seems to reduce to an attempt to make one science 
do the legitimate work of two. In the Epilogue, “‘On determinism 
and free will’’, the author contrasts the dependence of our bodies 
on physical laws with our consciousness of responsible action, and 
draws pantheistic conclusions. This third part of the book ex- 
hibits the usual depressing divorce of philosophy and science. 

The great significance of this book, then, is that in the main it 
outlines an important synthesis of biological and physical lines of 
thought, and does so in a style that is both readable and free from 
facile short cuts. It deals only superficially with the question 
posed in the title. A book to buy, study and criticise. 

EK. F. Canin. 


NoricEs 


EveryBopy’s GuipE TO ParuiaMENT. By W. J. Brown,’ M.P. 
(Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

This is a breezily written account of that venerable paradox, the 
British Parliament. Informative chapters on such subjects as 
parliamentary procedure, the Party system, Mr. Speaker and mem- 
bers’ pay, reveal in Mr. Brown a mixture of veneration for tradition 
and a desire for reform which must be the despair of the political 
theorist. He writes from an independent angle, and indeed his 
plea for the member free from the tyranny of the part Whip is one 
of the best chapters of an always interesting book. M.P. 


THe Famity Faces Forwarp. (National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. n.p.). 

A volume of addresses given at the Family Life Conference in 
February, comprehensive in their scope and notable for clarity and 
soundness on the application of moral principles. It is good to see 
so many Catholic mothers listed among the speakers. English 
Catholics have plenty to learn from America. 


PERSONALITY AND SuccessruL Livinc. By James A. Magner. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee; $2.75). 


This is the sort of thing that the Americans do supremely well. 
It is Christian psychology, firmly rooted in both revelation and 
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metaphysics, but presented vigorously and simply to convince any 
reasonable man of its truth and persuade him to discipline mind 
and heart to live in accordance with his conviction. For the author 
knows the stress and strain of modern life and the ferocity of its 
temptations, but he will allow of no compromise and hig tone com- 
mands respect. E.Q. 
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